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Greatest Gift 


By Theodosia Smith 


Christmas brings us memories 
Of starlight long ago 

That shone above a tiny inn, 
Where in a manger low 

A wee Babe laughed in Mary's arms, 
And shepherds, worshiping, 

Stood side by side with men of might, 
Proclaiming, “Thou art King!” 


Softly across the sands of time 
The starshine comes again, 

And brings its gifts of peace and joy 
To lighten hearts of men. 

And though our tinseled trees and gifts 
All have their happy part, 

Christmas really means to us 


The Christ Child in our heart. 
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By fl 
Rosa Lee 
found that it took courage L 
to make her third wish : 
come true il 
n 
I 
OSA LEE was going to a party—a real party. Her F 


favorite story in the third reader was about a chil- 
ee dren’s party. Every time she read the story she dreamed 
of going to a party herself, and now she was going! It 
seemed too much to come true at once—Christmas and 
a party! 
4 The Children’s Home did not have parties, and as 
Rosa Lee had lived there ever since she was a tiny baby, 
the one in the third reader was the 
only party that she knew about. She 
was eight years old now, big enough 
to help Mother Lane with the 
| younger children. 
a. There were three things that 
Rosa Lee wanted for Christ- 
mas! She wanted to go to a 
party. ‘That was really going 
to happen, it seemed. She 
wanted a cuddly little baby doll 
—the kind that cries when you 
press it and says ‘‘Mamma!”’ 
Elizabeth Ann, her old doll, was 
getting dreadfully worn. The 
little girls in the Home had 
simply petted Elizabeth Ann 
into old age. 

The third thing that Rosa 
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E | CHRISTMAS WISHES 


By FLORENCE B. LEAVER 


Lee wished was rather peculiar. This is what it was: She wanted to 
give a present to somebody. To give away something to make somebody 
happy at Christmastime, she thought, must be the most wonderful thing 
in all the world. It seemed all the more wonderful to her because she had 
never had anything to give away. 

Tomorrow, the day before Christmas, was the day of the party. Rosa 
Lee was helping the other little girls to get their best clothes in order. 
Shoes must be polished, stockings mended, and dresses and ribbons 
pressed. 


A week ago Mother Lane had 
read the invitation to the children 


Drawings when they had gathered in the liv- 
by ing room for morning prayers. It 
had come from the children of 

NELLE Dewey School. There would be a 


tree, a Christmas pageant, carol 
singing, and—presents! To think 
about lessons the rest of the week 
was hard. At recess the children 
gathered in little groups about the 
school grounds and talked about 
the wonderful time that would soon 
be there. 

Just after noon on the day before 
Christmas the big bus stopped at 
the front entrance of the Home. The 
boys and girls ran out, eager and 
happy. They had been dressed long 
before. Their faces shone from 
much scrubbing, and their hair 
from much brushing. Rosa Lee 
had seen that every curl was curled 
and every ribbon tied at a perky 
angle. She had left her own toilet 
until last, but now she was dressed 
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as carefully as the rest. Her 
straight black hair shone glossier 
than ever against the yellow of her 
dress. Her little patent leather 
shoes matched her hair. Her eyes 
glistened with happiness. 

They climbed into the bus. 

“‘You look beautiful, children,’’ 
Mother Lane called to them as she 
bade them good-by. ‘‘I’m proud of 
you.”’ 

Every head came up a little high- 
er. 
‘*Good-by, Mother Lane,’’ they 
called. 

The big bus started with a thrill- 
ing jerk. 

When they reached Dewey School 
their little hosts and hostesses were 
already waiting for them in the 
gymnasium, where the party was to 
be held. Only just now it did not 
look like a gymnasium; it was 
fairyland at Christmas! 

There in the center of the big 
room was the tree, a great cedar, 
glittering with colored lights and 
tinsel ornaments. Around the room 
were gay festoons of red-and-green 
paper chains that the Dewey chil- 
dren had made. 

Rosa Lee could have cried with 
delight. She was glad somebody 
suggested that they all join hands 
and skip around the tree, for it was 
the only way in which she could ex- 
press her feelings. They played 
merry games, too, with Miss Hope, 
the teacher at Dewey School, direct- 
ing them. When they were tired, 
Miss Hope told them all to sit in the 


circle of chairs about the room. 
They sang ‘“‘It Came Upon the 
Midnight Clear,’’ ‘‘The First 
Noel,’’ and many other sweet old 
carols. Then the curtains opened, 
like magic, on the stage at the end 
of the room, and there were the 
manger and Mary and Joseph and 
the star in the east. The Wise Men 
came, and the shepherds. The angel 
chorus sang ‘‘ Peace on Earth.’’ The 
children sat quietly worshiping 
with the angels before the manger. 

The play was over. The curtains 
closed. The children sighed, 
blinked, and came back to the pres- 
ent. 

Miss Hope and another pretty 
lady dragged two great sacks out 
into the center of the room. 

‘*These are the gifts,’’ said Miss 
Hope, ‘‘that the children of my 
school give to you, our guests, as 
gifts of friendship. This sack is 
filled with things that girls like; 
the other holds gifts for boys.”’ 

The presents were passed out. 
Little squeals of delight, half- 
whispered ‘‘oh’s’’ and ‘‘ah’s,’’ or 
quiet wonder greeted the delivery of 
each little package. 

‘‘Rosa Lee Hale,’’ called Miss 
Hope, and passed a long, lumpy 
package to her. 

Rosa Lee’s heart gave a little leap. 
The moment she felt the package 
she was sure that it was her second 
wish, the baby doll. When she 
turned it over and heard a sorrow- 
ful little wail, ‘‘Mamma,’’ she was 
doubly sure. She started with 
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trembling fingers to untie the holly 
ribbon. 

“T won’t open it,’’ she decided, 
‘‘until I get home—if I can wait.”’ 
She hugged the bundle to her breast, 
and watched Miss Hope get nearer 
and nearer to the bottom of the 
sack. 

One little girl, Jennie, still waited 
for her gift. Miss Hope put her 
hand into the sack. Nothing there! 
Jennie waited. 

‘‘Children,’? Miss Hope began, 
looking rather frightened, for she 
did not want to disappoint little 
Jennie, ‘‘did any of you, by mis- 
take, get two gifts? One child has 
no gift yet.”’ 

Rosa Lee hugged the doll close 
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—the doll that she had not seen. 
‘*Lucky my name wasn’t last,’’ she 
thought, ‘“‘I might have been left — 
out.’’? She blushed. What a selfish 
thought! Then came an unselfish 
thought. 

This was her chance to have her 
third Christmas wish. She rose to 
her feet.. 

‘*Miss Hope,”’ she asked, ‘‘is this 
really mine?’’ she held up the 
lumpy package. 

‘‘Why, certainly, 
swered Miss Hope. 

‘“‘Then I’ll give it to Jennie,”’ 
said Rosa Lee. 

“Don’t you like it?’’ 

‘*Oh, Miss Hope, I love it!’’ cried 
Rosa Lee, but she passed the pack- 
age to Jennie. She watched Jennie 
untie the holly ribbon. Inside the 
wrapping was a doll that would 
have been just the right little sister 
for Elizabeth Ann. Miss Hope 
blinked hard as she watched Rosa 
Lee. 

‘“‘Take care of the children,’’ 
Rosa Lee heard her say to her as- 
sistant, ‘‘I must use the telephone 
this minute.’’ 

It was time to go home now. The 
bus was a noisy place on the return 
trip, for new whistles, trumpets, 
harmonicas, and drums had to be 
tried. Every child—except one— 
had a gift. 

**But I really had three,’’ Rosa 
Lee was arguing with herself as 


they drove up to the front entrance 
of the Children’s Home. ‘Only, 


(Please turn to page 34) 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By CHARLES R. STROTZ, JR. 
Stamp Editor 


AST month I tried to - 

give beginners some idea 
of how to start their stamp 
collections, and now I shall 
answer some of the questions that puz- 
zle older collectors. The beginners will 
also find these questions helpful, for it 
will not be long before they too will 
wonder about these things. 

Are used or unused stamps more valu- 
able? 

As a rule unused or “mint” stamps 
are worth more than canceled copies of 
the same issue. This is only natural, 
since an unused stamp can always be 
canceled by using it to post a letter. 

What is a watermark? 

If you hold a piece of good writing 
paper to the light, you will probably see, 
pressed into the sheet somewhere, a de- 
sign. This design is a watermark that 
was pressed into the paper while it was 
being made. 

Some governments print their stamps 
on watermarked paper so they will be 
harder to counterfeit. To the collector 
the watermark is just as much a part 
of the stamp as the design that is 


printed on it. Two adhesives may look. 


just alike, but if one has a watermark 
and the other has none, there may be a 
great difference in their value to collec- 
tors. 

What was the first stamp issued? 
What is it worth? 

The famous “one penny, black,” is- 
sued by Great Britain in 1840, was the 
first of the eighty thousand different 
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postage labels that have 
since been printed. Despite 
its age, it is not worth more 
than two dollars canceled. 

Does age make a stamp valuable? 

The preceding answer almost answers 
this question too. The oldest stamp in 
the world is only worth two dollars, yet 
a United States stamp issued as late as 
1918 is valued at more than three thou- 
sand dollars. The value of a stamp de- 
pends not upon its age, but upon the 
number of copies of it that are in exist- 
ence. As a rule the older stamps are 
more valuable, but that is because more 
of their copies have been destroyed or 
lost, not because they are old. 

What is an inverted center? 

Stamps that are printed in two colors 
have to be run through two presses, one 
for each color. If the border is printed 
in one color and the partially printed 
sheet of stamps is by mistake put into 
the second press upside down, the cen- 
ter design will be printed upside down. 
Such mistakes are rare, and stamps with 
inverted centers are usually valuable. 

Are revenue stamps of any value? 

Collectors usually save only the rev- 
enue stamps of their own country. In 
the United States only the United 
States revenue stamps are of any value. 

What is the U. P. U.? 

U. P. U. stands for the Universal 
Postal Union. Because the story of this 
union is so interesting, we shall save it 
until next month when we can use the 
whole page to talk about it. 
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By ELEANOR B. FISCUS 


PART TWO 


finishes the story of 
Alan’s adventures at 
boarding school 


(See page 10 for “What the Story 
Told Last Month”) 


‘THE DEAN was curious when 

Alan asked that his room be 
changed. ‘‘Have the other boys 
been unkind to you, Alan?’’ he 
asked. 

‘“‘No indeed,’’ answered Alan 
quickly. ‘‘They have treated me 
fine. Do you remember, Dean, when 
I asked you about letting opportu- 
nity in when it knocked at my door? 
Well, that opportunity is Cecil. 
Maybe you know about him.” 

“IT know he is a peculiar boy,”’ 
said the Dean. ‘‘ During vacations 
he is a quiet, mild-mannered lad, but 
just as soon as the other boys come 
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back he is mischievous. For in- 
stance, he started the first day of 
school this term wearing that 
absurd red necklace.’’ 

It was on the tip of Alan’s 
tongue to tell about the necklace; 
but Alan was no tattler. The Dean 
would probably never know. It was 
certain that Cecil would not tell for 
fear the boys might force him to do 
something even worse. 

Alan’s Prayer of Faith was the 
first object he moved into Cecil’s 
room. Cecil looked at it for a while. 
“‘T wish I could believe that 
prayer,’’ he finally said wistfully. 
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“‘T believe it,’’ answered Alan. 
‘“‘T’d get all mixed up about some 
things if I didn’t.’’ 

Sam Houston, Alan’s former 
roommate, was half angry with 
Alan. ‘‘You’ll soon get mighty tired 
of Cecil,’’ he said, ‘‘but I like you, 
Alan. I’ll be glad to have you come 
back any time.’’ 

On that first night in his new 

room Alan wrote a letter to Grand- 
mother Perry in Teakettle Valley. 
‘*Dear Grandmother,’’ he wrote, ‘‘I 
forgot to bring some of my things 
with me. Next time you are in 
town please go to our house. 
Up in one corner of the attic 
you will find what I want. It 
has a piece of canvas thrown 
over it. It’s something I fixed 
up and I need it as soon as you 
can possibly send it.’’ Then 
Alan told her of his school ac- 
tivities. As he sealed the letter, 
he gave a deep sigh of satisfac- 
tion. 

An eager group of boys gath- 
ered around Alan two weeks 
later when a bulky package was de- 
livered to him. 

‘*Tt’s a box of goodies,’’ guessed 
Harvey. ‘‘Are you going to invite 
us to help you eat it?’’ 


Alan laughed good-naturedly. 


isn’t anything to eat,’’ he insisted. 
‘*Tt’s something I needed and for- 
got to bring from home.”’ At this 
his friends lost much of their in- 
terest and drifted away. 

Alan beckoned to Cecil and to- 
gether they hurried to their room. 
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WHAT THE STORY TOLD LAST MONTH 


When Mr. Perry’s business takes 
him to South America, the twins, Alan 
and Aileen, are sent to the city to at- 
tend separate boarding schools during 
the school year. 

At his first boarding-school dinner 
Alan notices a timid, sickly looking boy 
named Cecil who is served with a stom- 
ach tonic after the meal. Later, Alan’s 
roommate, Sam Houston, explains that 
Cecil spends all his time, even vaca- 
tions, at the school because his father 
travels and his relatives never bother 
with him. When Cecil first came to 
the school he thought he was better 
than the other boys because of his fa- 
ther’s money. Nobody liked him for 


“Now! I can almost see what it is,” 
whispered Sam 


Sam Houston watched them closely 
as they left. 

don’t get packages very 
often,’’ said Cecil. ‘‘My father is 
too busy to send many.’’ Alan 
closed the door of their room behind 
them and set a chair against it. 

“This is your package as much 
as mine,’’ said Alan. ‘‘Go ahead 
and open it. It’s an invention of 
mine.”’ 

He threw open the window while 
Cecil snipped the strings on the 
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that reason and he soon became the 
“goat” of the entire school. 

At nine o’clock at night, when the 
boys are supposed to be getting ready 
for bed, Cecil comes to the room shared 
by Alan and Sam. A group of boys 
steal into the room while he is there. 
Harvey Turman puts a long string of 
red beads around Cecil’s neck and or- 
ders him to wear it to classes all week. 
Cecil is too cowardly to protest. Alan 
is indignant, but he wisely decides to 
bide his time. 

After some misgivings, Alan decides 
that Cecil is an opportunity for doing 
good, and that he must do all he can 
to help him. Alan offers to become 
Cecil’s roommate. 


we 


Cecil’s voice 


package. ‘‘Well, of all things!”’ 
exclaimed the boy, as the paper 
wrappings fell away. 

“Sh!’’ cautioned Alan, ‘‘let’s 
plug up the keyhole. I hear some 
one in the hall and we’re not quite 
ready for any one to see this inven- 
tion just yet.”’ 

True, there was some one in the 
hall. Sam Houston was kneeling 
outside the door trying to peek 
through the keyhole. Several boys 
stood waiting around him. 
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‘*Now! I can almost see what it 
is,” whispered Sam. ‘‘If Cecil 
would only move over a little bit. 
There——”’ But at that moment a 
little wad of paper was tucked into 
the keyhole and Sam turned away 
disappointed. Presently loud 
thumps issued from the room. 
Shouts of laughter from Cecil and 
Alan added to the noise. 

this a barrel of fun?’’ 
came Cecil’s voice through the door. 

Sam’s face was surly as he went 
to his room. ‘‘I’ll tell Harvey about 
this,’’ he threatened. ‘‘He can 
think up something good to fix 
those two.”’ 

But Harvey was not in the 
mood to think up ‘‘something 
good.”’ 

‘*T like Alan,”’ he said, ‘‘and 
if he wants to go around with 
Cecil that’s all right with me.”’ 

In the following weeks Alan 
and Cecil were constant com- 
panions. They did not avoid 
the other boys, but neither did 
the others seem interested in 
them. Sam Houston, alone, seemed 
to hold a grudge. ‘If it hadn’t 
been for Cecil, I should have been 
Alan’s roommate,’’ he grumbled, 
‘‘and then I would have been in on 
his secret.’’ 

Alan wondered if the others no- 
ticed that Cecil’s stomach tonic was 
being omitted from his meals. He 
wondered too if they noted the rosy 
flush creeping into his cheeks and 
the muscles fast filling out on his 
arms and legs. He hoped they would 
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not think it odd that he and Cecil 
ran races out of doors every chance 
they had and that they jogged 
around and around the playground 
during play periods. 

Never a day passed but Cecil read 
The Prayer of Faith on the wall. 
‘*When I’m with you, Alan,’’ he de- 
clared, ‘‘it’s easy to believe that 
prayer, but when I get by myself, 
I’m afraid all over again. That’s 
why I had to take a stomach tonie. 
I was always so afraid of the boys 
that I couldn’t eat and the Dean 
thought I was ill.’’ 

Alan encouraged him. ‘‘One of 
these days the boys are sure to be 
after you again,’’ he said. ‘‘Then 
when you need that prayer it will 
come into your thoughts and you'll 
feel—well—powerful! You won’t 
be the least bit afraid, and after 
that you’ll always believe it. Oh,’’ 
he finished clumsily, ‘‘I can’t ex- 
plain the feeling, but you’ll know it 
when you get it.”’ 

There came a raw, cold, Saturday 
in early December. Most of the day 
had been spent indoors and the boys 
were full of restless energy. 

Sam’s room was crowded with 
boys as usual. Suddenly, Sam had 
an idea. ‘‘Let’s go down to Cecil’s 


room and have a pillow fight,’’ he 


suggested. ‘‘We’ll fix a pillow so 
the feathers will come out and we’ll 
leave Cecil and Alan looking like a 
couple of chickens.’’ 

Cecil answered the knock on the 
door. Alan, who was studying at 
his desk, heard Sam say, ‘‘We’ve 
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“Got that feel- 
ing, Alan,” his 
look said. “You 

wer 


come down to have a pillow fight, 
Cecil.”’ 

For an instant Cecil’s face 
turned white, then the color came 
flooding back again. ‘‘We’re not 
going to pillow fight,’’ he said in 
a steady voice. ‘‘It’s against the 
rules.”’ 

Sam stopped in surprise. ‘‘You 
won’t do it then?’’ he gasped. 

‘*No,”’ said Cecil clearly, ‘‘we 
won’t! But I have a proposition 
to make to you, Sam.’”’ Alan could 
searcely sit still in his chair. He 
wanted to jump up and give Cecil 
a resounding pat on the back. 

Cecil was talking on, his voice 
steady. ‘‘You won second place in 
the races with Central School at the 
last track meet, didn’t you, Sam ?”’ 

“Yes, I did,’’? admitted Sam 
proudly, ‘‘and I mean to make first 
place next spring.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ finished Cecil, ‘‘I’m 
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challenging you to a race any day 
that you say. If I win you are to 
be my friend.”’ 

Sam began to laugh. ‘‘ You want- 
ing to race with me, Cecil?’’ he 
asked gasping for breath. 


Cecil held his ground. ‘‘That’s 


e 
n 
d 
e | what I said,’’ he insisted, his face 
il || flushing, ‘‘and you’re to be my 
' friend if I win. Don’t forget that 
e || part of the bargain.’’ 
n Sam was interested. A _ little 
e | gleam of admiration flashed from 
‘J his eyes. ‘‘I’ll go and ask the Dean 
n |, if we can use the gymnasium right 
t |} now,” he decided. ‘‘We’ll make 
it ten times around, and when you 
n lose, remember you’re going to pil- 
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low fight—rules or no rules!”’ 


‘“‘Tf I lose,’’ grinned Cecil, ‘‘T’ll 


pillow fight the whole dormitory.’’ 


The Dean welcomed a chance to 


permit the boys a bit of exercise. 
News of the contest spread through- 
out the dormitory. In a short time 


the gymnasium was filled. 

Almost to a boy the crowd 
was shouting for Sam. Only 
a few gathered around Alan, 
as Cecil and Sam pre- 
pared to run. At last 
the Dean gave the sig- 
nal and they were off. 
Sam expected to see Ce- 
cil spurt ahead and 
spend all his breath in 
the first lap of the race. 
But to his surprise Cecil 
jogged along easily be- 
side him at a slow pace. 
Once around — Alan 
flashed an encouraging 
smile at Cecil as he 
passed. 

The two racers in- 
creased their pace a lit- 
tle at a time, faster, then 
faster yet, picking up 
speed as they warmed up and 
gained their stride. Three times 
around — four — five — six. Cecil 
had fallen behind. Alan shouted, 
‘*Good work, Cecil, keep it up!’’ 

Surprised little whispers were 
beginning to go through the crowd. 
“Say, Cecil isn’t half bad!”’ 

When did he learn how to run ?”’ 

‘‘Look! he’s gaining on Sam,”’ 
some one shouted. Seven times 
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around. Cecil was ahead. Cheers 
began going up here and there. He 
was passing Alan. ‘‘Got that feel- 
ing, Alan,’’ his look said. ‘‘You 
know—power!’’ His face was glow- 
ing. Alan’s heart felt like a tub 
bumping around under his ribs. 

The tenth lap of the race had 
started. First one boy, then the 
other was ahead. Sam, with a final 
effort made a noticeable gain. For 
a moment it seemed as though he 
would be the winner. Cecil saw him 
move forward. He gathered to- 
gether every ounce of strength in 
his body. ‘‘God is my strength’’— 
as Alan had said, the words that he 
needed from the prayer on the wall 
seemed to be singing themselves 
through his thoughts. He had no 
fear now. The finish line was just 
ahead and the Dean stood there 
with upraised hand. The 
Dean’s hand came closer and 
closer and faded into a blur. 
Cecil was across the line. He 
was being cheered by a shout- 
ing group of boys. Sam Hous- 
ton was shaking his hand and 
saying, ‘‘That was a bargain, 
Cecil. From now on I’m your 
friend. How did you do it?”’ 

Bright and early the next 
morning Sam was hurrying to 
Alan and Cecil’s room. Alan 
had invited him to come. The 
two boys met him at the door 
with broad grins. 

**T want to let you in on our 
secret, Sam,’’ said Alan. Then 
he pulled from under the mat- 
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“I want to let you 
in on our secret, 


tress on his cot a flat-appearing ob- 
ject of boards and ropes. With the 
adjustment of certain screws part 
of the object took an upright posi- 
tion. Cecil sat down on what ap- 
peared to be a seat. 

‘‘This is my muscle developer. I 
made it myself at home out of some 
old boards and boxes,’’ explained 
Alan. ‘‘See, you work it like a 
rowboat in front of an open window. 
It develops deep breathing too. I’ve 
had Cecil rowing in here every day 
until he feels like an old-time sea 
navigator. This developer will 
make your muscles as strong as iron 
bands.”’ 

‘**Tt certainly worked wonders in 
Cecil,’’ admitted Sam, laughing 
good-naturedly. ‘‘Here, Cecil, let 

(Please turn to page 50) 
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A Gift for Your Doll 


JOANNE DEE 
tells you now to knit 


like the one pictured 


w= you are considering what to give different members of your family 
for Christmas, have you thought of a gift for your favorite doll? Here 
are directions for knitting a sweater that would please her very much. If you 
start knitting right away you can surprise your doll with it Christmas morning. 

The materials you will need are some white yarn and some pink or blue cro- 
chet cotton. 

First make a little sample of your 
knitting—if you do not know how to 
knit, ask Mother or Grandmother to 
show you how—and count the stitches to 
see how many stitches you knit per inch. 
Make a note of the number of stitches 
per inch on paper. Measure the num- 
ber of inches from the back of your 
doll’s neck to her waist. Figure about 
how many stitches it will take to equal 
that many inches. You will need an 
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even number of | 
stitches to start with, 
so subtract one stitch inches, 
if necessary. Cast on 
your needles the num- 
ber of stitches you NG waist i 
will need, then knit 


one stitch and purl 
one. Be sure to knit 
the first stitch of each row and purl the last stitch. Continue for one inch or 
one and one-half inches. 

This part makes one sleeve of the sweater. The rest is plain knitting. Now 
add one stitch at the end of each row of plain knitting. Do this for ten rows. 
Continue knitting until you have knitted just about twice the number of inches 
that you measured from your doll’s neck to her waist. (Measure just the plain 

(Please turn to page 45) 
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A CHRISTMAS party is always such 
a jolly affair because we can use 
red and green decorations. These bright 
colors will liven any room without much 
effort. You can make your own party 
invitations by cutting out stiff red paper 
in the shape of bells, or by cutting 
Pe Christmas trees out of bright green 
f paper. Write the invitation on the bells 
in green ink and on the trees in red ink. 


Of course you will have your real 
Christmas tree up and decorated very 
gayly, but your guests can have much 
fun decorating small paper trees for one 
of the games. Before the party begins 
collect these materials: White card- 
board for backgrounds and green card- 
board for trees; a pair of small scissors 
for each guest; silver, green, gold, and 
red paper out of which to cut orna- 
ments; crayons to make branches on the 
trees if desired; pages from catalogues 
with pictures of tiny candles, drums, 
dolls, and other toys, and several tubes 
of paste. Have all this material spread 
on a large table so that every one may 
re sit down to work. When all the guests 
have arrived, start the party 
4 with this game. 

4 Each guest must cut out a 
tree and decorate it. Allow 
perhaps fifteen minutes for 
this contest, then let each one 
vote on the tree that he thinks 
" is best. If you care to give 
4 a prize for the prettiest one, 
4 a chocolate tree or a small 
green tree, like those made 
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CHRISTMAS BELLS 


By LOUISE R. MARSHALL 


for table use, would be a nice prize. Or 
make a tree out of a pine cone by mount- 
ing it on an empty thread spool and 
painting the tip of each scale on the cone 
with gilt or white paint. 

A SNOWBALL CONTEST is fun. Use 
snowballs made of white crape paper 
tied around a tiny ball of cotton. Hang 
an embroidery ring about the size of a 
grapefruit for a chandelier or doorway. 
Have each player stand two feet from 
the ring and try to throw five balls, one 
at a time, through the ring. The one 
that succeeds in throwing the most balls 
through the ring is the winner. He may 
be given a rubber ball as a prize. 

Now let’s have a REINDEER HUNT. You 
must have a reindeer, cut out of card- 
board, prepared beforehand. Send one 
player out of the room. 

While he is absent 
have one of the re- 
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ARE RINGING 


Here’s a party plan that tells how 
to make everything from invitations 


to refreshments 


maining players hide the reindeer. Then 
call for the absent player to come in 
and begin hunting for it. While he is 
searching, the other players sing Christ- 
mas carols, suiting the volume of sound 
to his actions. When the hunter is far 
away from the reindeer, sing soft and 
low; as he comes nearer to it, sing loud- 
er. By the volume of the music the hunt- 
er is able to know whether he is “hot,” 
“warm,” or “cold,” and so finally locates 
the reindeer. He may then choose the 
player to take the part of the hunter 
for the next search. 

For the last game try RINGING THE 
CHRISTMAS BELL. On the table place a 
large smooth sheet of heavy brown 
wrapping paper. This should be either 
tacked at the corners or held down with 
paper weights so that it will remain per- 
fectly smooth and not move. On the 
paper have drawn in red crayon the out- 
lines of several Christmas bells. Supply 
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each guest with an equal number of 
cranberries. The game is to roll the 
cranberries into the bells. The one who 
gets the greatest number of cranberries 
to stay inside the bell outline is the win- 
ner. The prize for this game might be 
a pretty bell ornament like those used 
for Christmas trees or a large crape- 
paper bell that folds up. 

For distributing the presents you 
might try this plan: String a red cord 
across one corner of the room and pin 
on it red stockings, each containing a 
small gift or favor. Blindfold each 
guest in turn, whirl him around several 
times, then let him choose his own gift. 
The first stocking that he touches is 
taken off the line and given to him. 


For refreshments, why not have a 
popcorn cake? Pop the corn and use 
only the perfectly white kernels. Make 
a syrup like you use for regular pop- 
corn balls and pour it over the corn while 
it is warm. Pack quickly into a well- 
buttered angel-food cake pan. When 
the popcorn cake is cold turn 
it out and decorate the top 
with red cinnamon drops or 
tiny cake candies and put a 
red candle in the hole in the 
center. This cake slices easily 
with a very sharp knife, just 
like a real cake. Hot cocoa or 
ice cream would go splendidly 
with this. 


Now that our plans are com- 
plete, let’s get busy and send 
those invitations now. 
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My Kitty 


By ROBERT LEO CALLAHAN (714) 
Somerville, Mass. 


There was a little kitty 
Whose fur was white as snow, 
And everywhere that I went 
He was sure to go. 


We found him in the garden 
One sunny day in June, 

And when I called him to me, 
He purred a little tune. 


Now, when I go to bed at night, 
I take him up with me; 

And he cuddles in my arms, 
For he loves me, don’t you see? 


Christmas Thought 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By MARGARET Scott (10) 
Como, West Australia 


On Christmas Day 
The bells do ring, 

Outside the houses 
Children sing. 


When Christ was born, 
He brought good cheer. 
Men came to praise 
From far and near. 
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The Storm 


(AWARDED A WEE WISDOM SUBSCRIPTION) 


By ELEANOR MAE JERGER (14) 
Detroit, Mich. 


I stood on the ship’s wet, slippery 
deck, 
My feet planted far apart, 
And the faces of those about me 
Echoed the horror in my heart. 

I felt the raw wind of the storm 
Blow madly across my cheek; 
And turning my head, I looked with 

awe on 
A scene both fearful and bleak. 
The dashing black waves of the sea 
Raged with a Thorlike might, 
As they tossed and pitched the laden 
ship 
On that stormy autumn night. 
Across the darkened, cloudless sky 
Darted a golden, fingerlike flash, 
And to me it seemed to make 
In the heavens an ugly gash. 
And in the distance I could hear 
The clash of the angry Thor, 
And it grew louder and swelled 
Into an awful, deafening roar. 
On either side and about me 
I could hear the crowd’s pitiful 
groan 
As it fell on the pitching tumult 
And faded to an echoed moan. 
And above the storm’s furigus noises, 
Blown to us on the gale, 
Came the Captain’s timely warning, 
“All folks below! Away from that 
rail!” 
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And down in my quiet cabin, 
While the crowd was cold and 
afraid, 
I was warm and felt aglow, 
And lovingly I prayed. 
And as I knelt in the twilight, 
It seemed that I could see 
Jesus chiding the angry waves 
As He walked on them toward me. 
Then it seemed that the waves grew 
quiet, 
And the tumult that had been in my 
heart 
Went, as I saw the Savior 
On the quiet waves depart! 


The Beautiful Forest 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By CARMELA DISTIO (11) 
Goessel, Kans. 


Oh, the beautiful forest is the place 
for me, 

Where the beautiful treetops we can- 
not see; 

Where the little brook runs o’er the 
green, 

And the little violets can always be 
seen. 


Oh, the beautiful forest is the place 
for me, 

Where the little rabbits run in great 
glee; 

Where the deer and the fawn come 
to the brink 

And quietly creep to get a good drink. 


Oh, the beautiful forest is the place 
for me, 

Where the pretty birds praise God 
joyfully; 

Where the daisies and the dogwood 
bloom, 

And everything else has lots of room. 
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How the Mocking Bird Got 
His Name 
(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 
By ELIZABETH BUTLER (11) 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Once upon a time all the birds were 
planning a party. They had invited 
all the wcodland folk except one lit- 
tle bird, which we now call the mock- 
ing bird. He lived by himself and 
was very hurt when the birds did not 
invite him, but he said nothing. 

“Let’s invite the queen and her 
fairies and elves,” said one little bird. 
So the birds chose the bluebird to take 
the invitation to the queen and ask 
her to sing for them. 

When the queen received the invi- 
tation, she sent the blue bird back 
with “Surely I will come and sing for 
you.” The bluebird flew back joy- 
fully. 

When the rabbits received their in- 
vitation, they began at once to plan 
what to wear. A little rabbit piped 
up, “Let all girl baby rabbits wear 
pink ribbon and the boys blue.” There 
was a chorus of “Let’s do!” But no 
one thought of the poor little bird. 
The squirrels, woodchucks, and other 
animals did not think of him either. 

Finally the day of days arrived and 
every one had come. The queen took 
her stand and began to sing, and oh, 
but the room was quiet! Suddenly 
something went wrong, and the queen 
could not sing. Then the song was 
taken up with a trill. The animals 
looked and listened enraptured at the 
song as it rose and fell in sweet tones 
on their ears. When the song was 
finished, the queen had the bird 
brought in and given a place in her 
palace, and she named it the Mock- 
ing Bird. 
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Imagination 
(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By ALICE RAE HILLEN (12) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


I climb up on the windmill 
| And watch the planes go by, 
And see the pilots wave at me 
Away up in the sky. 


Oh, how I wish that they 
Would swoop me way up there, 
And carry me for miles and miles 
Directly through the air! 


And then they’d bring me back again, 
All dressed so very fine; 

And then I’d say to them real nice, 
“Now with us won’t you dine? 


I’ve had a very pleasant ride, 
Away up in the air. 

Some day, please, come back again 

And take me way up there.” 


Winter Thaw 


(AWARDED A GUILD MEMBERSHIP) 


By FERN A. WALDMANN (11) 
Lancaster, Wis. 


A blanket of snow, thick and white, 
Lies on the ground still and light. 


A few days later the sun takes a peep 
And says, “That snow will not long 
keep.” 


Swollen were the streams that very 
same day 

With rushing “snow water” on its 
way. 


Down, down, down it goes to the sea, 
Roaring as hard as ever can be. 


Any child under fifteen years of age 
may contribute a poem or a story to the 
Writers’ Guild pages. The rules are: 
You must write the poem or story your- 
self—copied work is not acceptable. You 
must have a parent or a teacher send 
a note with your poem or story, stating 
that he or she knows it to be your own 
work. Be sure to give your full name, 
age, and address. Unused compositions 
cannot be acknowledged or returned. If 
your first effort is not successful, try 
again. 

Each month our judges select the best 
compositions for publication. All whose 
work is published receive guild mem- 
bership cards. Each of the three that 
send in the best work each month re- 
ceives a year’s free subscription to WEE 
WISDOM. 

Compositions for the February num- 
ber of WEE WISDOM must be at our of- 
fice, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo., by the 
nineteenth of November. March com- 
positions must be in by the nineteenth 
of December. 
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My Polly 
(AWARDED A WEE Wispom SUBSCRIPTION) 
By FREDERICK SHAVOR (11) 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


My pet’s a pretty polly— 
A funny little fellow, 

His colors are the brightest 
Red, green, and yellow. 


He’s always in the window 
No matter what the weather. 
Don’t you think it’s funny 
He never sheds a feather? 


His eyes are black and beady, 
He always looks so snappy. 
Because he never whistles, 
I can’t tell if he’s happy. 


Poor Polly’s always gentle, 
Couldn’t cut a caper. 

I will tell you why— 
He’s made of cardboard paper! 
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for the family 


By ANN WESTMORELAND 


ES» HAIRPIN 
SOAP HOLDER 


year there are forty million pounds 
of tin cans used in the United States 
alone. Most of these cans are thrown away 
when they are empty. It is possible for clever 
boys and girls to make all sorts of attractive 
and useful Christmas presents from this 
plentiful supply of tin. 

For Little Sister’s playhouse you can make 
a bath tub of a flat, oblong sardine can (fig- 
ure 1). Carefully remove the top with a 
rotary can opener, which leaves a smooth 
edge, and then paint the can both inside and 
outside with quick-drying, white enamel. A 
wire hairpin bent into shape makes a holder 
for a tiny piece of soap. A spool and the lid 
from Mother’s empty vanilla bottle makes a 
lavatory. Paint it to match the tub. 


Small boys never have too many boats, so 
you will be glad to know that whole fleets of 
boats, from airplane carriers to canoes, can 
be made of various shapes and sizes of flat 
tin cans suitably painted (figure 2). 

A dresser set for Big Sister (figure 3) is 
made of discarded powder boxes and the lid 
from a large can. 
Paint the powder 
boxes and the tin lid 
all over in a solid color 
to match  Sister’s 
room. Then trace and 
paint the design given 
in diagram A on the 
tops of the boxes and 
in the center of the 
tray. An empty glass 
jar, with a metal lid 
painted to match, may 
be used for holding in- 

(Turn to page 45) 
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Churches and Christians 
LESSON STORY 9, DECEMBER 2, 1934 


Our nation is a Christian nation. This 
means that Christianity is the religion 
accepted by the majority of our people. 
We are accustomed to speaking of our- 
selves as Christians, yet I wonder if all 
of you could tell me what sort of person 
a Christian is, or what the word church 
means. When you hear the word church 
do you think of the building where you 
go to church and Sunday school or do 
you think of the people who go there? 

The word church is taken from a 
Greek word that means “called out,” 
“separated,” “a group of people work- 
ing together for one purpose.” Any 
Christian church is a group of people 
who are trying to live as Jesus Christ 
lived and taught. They are “called out” 
or “separated” from other people by 
their desire to live a Christlike life. 

Now what sort of person is a Chris- 
tian? A Christian is one who believes 
that Jesus Christ was the Son of God 
and tries to make his life like that of 
the Christ. You say, “Oh, I can’t do 
that.” Let us see if we can learn what 
would really be necessary for us to do in 
order to become Christlike. First of all 
let us think what Jesus Christ was like, 
what sort of person He was. 

The Bible says that He was obedient 
when He was twelve. Later He healed 
the blind man, so we know He was kind. 
He told Peter how to get the money to 
pay his taxes, so we know He was hon- 
est. He threw the money changers out 
of the temple, so we know He was brave. 
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He went to Mary and Martha when they 
were in trouble, so we know He was 
loyal. He made no effort to flee from 
the Roman soldiers when they came to 
arrest Him, which proves that, knowing 
Himself to be innocent, He had courage. 
He proved His love for the helpless by 
refusing to allow His disciples to send 
away the children who gathered around 
Him. 

When we think of the sort of person 
Jesus was, it is easy to want to be like 
Him. We can be Christlike by acting 
toward others as He acted toward the 
people of His time. 

Christian churches are groups of peo- 
ple working together to live as Christ 
lived. 

The Bible text for today’s lesson is 
I Thessalonians 1:1-10. 

Think about this each day this week: 

I show my love for Christ in all that 
I think and say and do. 


Jesus Our Teacher 
LESSON STORY 10, DECEMBER 9, 1934 


In order to understand the Bible les- 
son for today you should read. Jesus’ 
Sermon on the Mount which He had just 
finished when He told the disciples the 
story in this lesson. The Sermon on the 
Mount begins with Matthew 5. The les- 
son for today is Matthew 7 :24-29. 

In His sermon Jesus gave His hearers 
not only laws to live by but reasons that 
explained why living by those laws 
would bring them success and happi- 
ness. 
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I think no one likes to be told to follow a cer- 
tain rule unless he is also told what he can hope 
to gain by following it or what may happen if he 
fails to follow it. If your teacher were trying to 
teach you long division and simply told you how 
to arrange your figures, then told you first to mul- 
tiply and then to subtract and so on without giv- 
ing you the rule and the reason for it, you would 
become discouraged and feel that there was no use 
trying to learn long division. But if she told you 
the rule covering each step in the problem, you 
would feel that learning long division was like 
learning an interesting game, and that your teach- 
er was a good teacher. 

Jesus was a good teacher. After explaining to 
His hearers the old laws that their fathers had 
known and tried to keep, He talked to them about 
prayer and gave them a prayer that covered all 
their needs. We call this The Lord’s Prayer. He 
then talked to them about making money and lay- 
ing away treasures. He explained to them that 
they could buy things with money, but that hap- 
piness came from a loving heart. He told them 
not to criticize and judge one another because one 
could not know all the reasons for another’s acts. 
Only God knows the thoughts that go through a 
person’s mind. He told them that they were to 
ask God’s help and guidance and protection and 
love, and that when they asked God to help them 
they were to believe that He would do it. 

After Jesus had finished explaining the laws 
of God to the people He said to them that every 
one who heard His words and followed them, 
should be like the wise man who built his house on 
a rock, and the rain came and the winds blew upon 
it but it stood stanch and strong, because it was 
built on a rock. But those who failed to keep his 
words would be like the man who built his house 
on the sand and the wind and rain destroyed it. 
The rock is like the law when it is kept, and the 
sand is like the law when it is broken. Our life 
is the house and we are the wise or the foolish 
man. 

Use this thought this week: 

I learn God’s laws and keep them. 
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Breaking Bread With Jesus 
LESSON Story 11, DECEMBER 16, 1934 


People who are fond of one another like to eat 
together. The dinner hour in most homes is a 
happy one because all the members of the family 
tell the day’s experiences while they refresh them- 
selves with food and drink. Friends who are 
about to be separated like to have one last dinner 
together. 

When Jesus was about to leave His disciples He 
called them together for what we call The Lord’s 
Supper. He had spent three years teaching them 
that God was their Father, and that regardless of 
human relationships they were really all God’s 
children and therefore brothers. He had taught 
them that by prayer or thinking with God they 
could go to their heavenly Father for guidance and 
help and supply and comfort. 

He showed them over and over again that 
through loving thoughtfulness they could make un- 
friendly people friendly, and that through faith 
in God they could make sick bodies well. 

He wanted the disciples always to remember the 
things that He had taught them. He knew that 
human beings have to eat and drink in order to 
live. At this last supper that He ate with His 
disciples He talked with them about many things, 
just as Father and Mother would talk with you 
if they were going to leave you for a time. He 
did not use just the words that I am using but 
this is what He did. He took the bread and gave 
thanks for it. Then He broke it and said, “When 
you eat bread, think of Me. Remember the things 
I have told you. The things I have taught you 
will do for your lives what this bread will do for 
your bodies. They will make you strong and cou- 
rageous and bring you happiness. Every time you 
break bread think of the bread as my body.” Then 
He took up the cup and said to them, “Every time 
you take a drink, think of the drink as my blood, 
then you will never forget the things I have taught 
you.” (You will find the story as Paul tells it in 
I Corinthians 11 :23-26.) 

Keep this thought in mind this week: 

I keep God’s laws fresh in my memory. 

(Please turn to page 48) 
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Stephens 
Book 


A 


Christmas Story 


HE LATE afternoon sun came 

in through the narrow windows 
of the monastery of St. Boniface 
and made little square patches of 
gold on the cold gray cobbles. 
Stephen sat at his bench in the high- 
vaulted scriptorium (the room 
where the writing and drawing 
were done), where he could get the 
sunshine full on his work; for the 
copying was delicate work and 
hard to do, and the winter days 
were all too short for it. Other 


monks were there too, copying great - 


books and church music, which was 
their most perfect service unto the 
Lord., 

Stephen was the youngest friar, 
or monk, in the monastery, and 
none did more perfect lettering or 
more skillful coloring than he. 
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Some of the brothers spent their 
days in raising and preparing herbs 
for the healing of the sick and in- 
jured. Many tilled the fields and 
tended the crops or served in the 
kitchen or barnyard, but Stephen 
was happiest in this work, which he 
loved best, the making of beautiful 
books. 

Today he was even happier than 
usual, for had not the abbot that 
very day told the brothers that each 
was to make a Day Book for the 
king? These books were to have a 
page for each day in the new year. 
On each page would be written a 
fitting verse from the sacred writ- 
ings of the early church fathers. 
Each monk should make his book 
as beautiful as he could, and the 
most beautiful book of all would be 
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sent to the king at Christmas time 
as a tribute from the loyal brother- 
hood of St. Boniface. 

Stephen loved this kind of work 
and as he settled down to his table, 
his mind was full of plans. This 
book was for the king. It should be 
different from anything that he had 
ever done, more beautiful than any- 
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thing that the monastery had ever 
yet known. He thought of the dec- 
orations that filled most of the 
monks’ books—scrolls, designs of 
birds and vines, and pictures of the 
saints. What could he make that 
would be different and more beauti- 
ful? 

As if in answer to his question a 
finch settled on some tall grasses 
outside the window near which his 
bench was, and he noticed the glow- 
ing color on its wings. ‘‘That’s it!”’ 
Stephen cried aloud. ‘‘Each day 
I’ll paint the most beautiful thing 
I see, whether flower, or insect, or 
bird, or just the tracery of shadows 
on the wall. Surely a whole year of 
such beauty will be a fit present for 
good King Charles.”’ 

Eagerly Stephen prepared his 
colors—dyes from plants that had 
been steeped a long time in water 
or vinegar until the liquid was a 
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deep, true color; dyes from clay 
that had been ground to a fine dust 
and mixed with water. In these 
dyes he placed linen cloth and 
soaked it until the fibers had taken 
up most of the color. Red, yellow, 
blue, orange, purple—they made 
gay rainbows and to preserve their 
brightness he kept them under the 
cover on his cot. When he needed 


a certain color he would cut off a. 


bit of the cloth and place it in water 
until the water was colored the tint 
he wished. 

Stephen had to make his ink, too. 
Galls of the oak, hawthorn buds, 
hemlock branches—these he steeped 
in water that had iron init. When 
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Eagerly Stephen prepared his colors 


the solution looked like thick black 
syrup he poured it out into a tray 
and put it in the sun to dry, till 
there was nothing left of it but fine 
brown powder. This he tied up in 
leather bags, ready to be used. 
When he needed ink he heated some 
of the powder, melted it with wine, 
and behold! he had a black ink that 
would last for centuries without 
fading. 

Sometimes when the day was fair 
Stephen would go to the brook in 
search of mussel shells to hold his 
paints, and many were the long 
hours that he spent in scraping and 
preparing the parchment; but the 
hardest work of all was that of pre- 
paring the gold leaf that made his 
pages glow so brightly. He 
pounded and ground the gold until 
his arms and shoulders ached, then 
he worked it to a fine powder and 
mixed it with the beaten white of 
an egg, to make it stick to the parch- 
ment. 

Yet, even while all this work of 
preparation was being done, the 
making of the book went on each 
day. Lines of ink were carefully 
drawn, the Scriptural verses beauti- 
fully lettered. Then began the work 
Stephen loved, that of decorating 
the margins of the pages with what- 
ever seemed most beautiful. This 
was joyous work and Stephen was 
happy in it. Day by day his book 
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grew, page by page it was carefully 
made, and Stephen felt sure that it 
must be as beautiful as any in the 
monastery. 

One morning when Stephen went 
to his bench in the scriptorium, he 
found two of his brushes dirty and 
his finest one gone. Trembling with 
anger, he rushed to the master 
craftsman. 

‘“Who has done this thing?’’ he 
cried. ‘‘See, my brushes are dirty 
and my finest one is gone. What 
lout would harm me thus ?”’ 

The master scribe told Stephen 
to return to his workbench and 
clean the soiled brushes; while he 
questioned the brothers about the 
missing one. Soon it was found, 
but Stephen’s heart was so full of 
anger that his hand shook, until the 
bluebird that he was painting 
looked as though its feathers were 
ruffled and disturbed. Indeed, at 
first glance it looked more like a 
blot than a bird. 

Stephen was heartsick and 
sorry for his outburst. He left 
his bench and went to the abbot 
to ask if he might do that page 
over. The abbot looked grave at 
the question and replied sternly, 
‘“‘No, Stephen, each day hath its 


When the day was fair 
Stephen would go to the brook 
in search of mussel shells 


own work. If thou dost stop to go 
back, thy book will not be ready for 
the king. Take heed that thou spoil 
not other pages.’’ 

Stephen worked more carefully 
than ever after this, and for many 
days all went well. His pages 
gleamed with color, and the decora- 
tions were lovely in their delicate 
drawing. But again there came a 
day when Stephen was unhappy. 
The abbot came through the scrip- 
torium, praised the work of two of 
the other brothers who were bend- 
ing over their books, and did not 
even stop to notice Stephen. Ste- 
phen’s heart grew sore within him, 
and his eyes burned with jealousy 
so that he could not see clearly. 
That day his colors were muddy 
and clouded. Again he wished that 
he might take out the ugly page and 
do his work anew; but there was no 
time, for the book must be ready by 
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Christmas. He went sadly to bed. 

One day, late in March, the young 
monk was cold. His throat was sore, 
his eyes smarted, and his back 
ached. He wanted to leave this cold, 
gray place, to be free, and to see 
the world that lay outside the mon- 
astery walls. He felt that he could 
not bear the routine any longer— 
the same food, the same hard bed, 
getting up every night at midnight 
to chant the mass. How he disliked 
it all! 

As he thought of these things the 
lines that he was drawing became 
blotted and crooked, and his letters 
were uneven and wavering. Then 
he left his desk and went into the 
chapel, to pray that his wicked 
thoughts might be forgiven and 
that his work might become worthy 
of the brotherhood. 

As the days went by Stephen’s 
pages became lovelier and lovelier. 
There were fewer mistakes, and as 
Stephen did his work he became 
more and more happy in it, for he 
knew that it was the best that he 
could do. 


One morning just before Christ- 
mas, he began to look back through 
the pages of his book. What a num- 
ber of beautiful things it showed! 


The delicate tracery of snow crys-. 


tals in winter; the gay colors of 
tulips and daffodils in spring; the 
butterflies, bees, daisies, and flax 
flowers of summer; the autumn 
leaves, squirrels, even the rosy and 
tan toadstools were there. Truly 
it was a lovely book; and what a 
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happy year it showed, in spite of 
those few spoiled pages! 

Now there were just three pages 
left, for it was three days before 
Christmas. These Stephen knew he 
must make the most beautiful pages 
of all, and so he planned them. The 
story of the Christ Child must be 
put on these pages, he said to him- 
self. One day he would do the Wise 
Men, another day the shepherds, 
and the last day he would save for 
the Holy Mother and the Babe. 
Around the pages he would make 
the figures of the animals that 
watched over the Babe’s cradle: the 
camels of the Wise Men, the sheep 
and oxen, and the patient donkey 
that had carried Mary into Bethle- 
hem. Over the manger he would 
put a pure white dove, while the 
star of Bethlehem would shine in 
gold leaf in the upper corner of 
the page. 
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Thus thinking he settled to his 
work; but even as he began there 
eame the jangling sound of the 
great bell that hung over the outer 
gate of the monastery. With a sigh 
Stephen put down his brushes, for 
it was his turn to be keeper of the 
gate that week. 

An injured woodcutter had come 
to the monastery for help. Stephen 
took him in to the brothers that 
studied healing, and they bound up 
his wounds. Then the abbot di- 
rected Stephen to put the man on 
the abbot’s own horse and take him 
to his home across the forest. It 
was a lonely trip and a long one, 
and by the time Stephen got back 
it was too dark to see his writing, 
so that the precious page he had so 
carefully planned lay blank before 
him. 

The next day he again set to work 
on his book, hoping that by working 

swiftly he might 
do first this day’s 


He swiftly page and then the 
touched the page that he had 
three empty eft blank the day 


pages 


before. But again 
there came a call 
at the monastery 
gate. Stephen 
pretended not to 
hear and bent to 
his task, until the 
sound of the bell 
jangled loudly 
through the long 
corridors. Scowl- 
ing, he went to 
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see who it was that thus broke into 
his precious hours of daylight. A 
hungry beggar woman stood shiver- 
ing at the gate. At sight of her dis- 
tress Stephen’s heart grew tender, 
and he took her into the warm 
kitchen, where other monks served 
her with bean soup and black bread. 
The abbot, who had come to see 
what new need had caused the noise 
at the gate, told Stephen and one 
of the other brothers to take the 
woman to the convent over the 
mountain, where she would be cared 
for by the gracious sisters of St. 
Agnes. 

It was nearly midnight when 
Stephen returned to his narrow cell 
and dropped on his cot, too tired to 
sleep. After all his months of care- 
ful work, to have two blank pages 
at the very end of his book! There 
would be no chance now to make up 
the lost time. Tomorrow was his 
Jast day. Perhaps if he made that 
page especially lovely, the abbot 
and the king would overlook the 
two that were blank. The last few 
hours until daybreak he spent toss- 
ing and worrying, and after mass 
he hurried to his work as quickly as 
he could. He had prepared his col- 
ors, laid out his brushes, and started 
to rule the lines, when once again 
the gate bell clanged. With de- 
spair in his heart Stephen went to 
see who was there, and found a lit- 
tle child, a boy of seven, crying with 
cold and hunger—a boy that had 
lost his way in the forest, probably 
some woodcutter’s baby, Stephen 
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thought as he led the child in. 

Stephen comforted and fed the 
boy, and then showed him the mon- 
astery. They went through the 
beautiful chapel, past the cold little 
cells where the monks slept, out in- 
to the cloister gardens. The boy 
delighted in watching the pigeons 
that hovered there, and the dear 
white-haired brother who fed them 
crumbs from his hand. Through 
the great kitchens, full of pleasing 
odors that rose from gleaming pots 
and kettles, they wandered, and so 
into the long dining hall with its 
plain tables and benches. Then in- 
to the library, silent and shadowy, 
and at last into the scriptorium 
where Stephen’s book lay open at 
his bench. 

The other monks had long since 
finished their work and left. Ste- 
phen was alone 
with the child, 
when suddenly a 
soft light seemed 
to fill the cold 
gray room. The 


The book was more 

beautiful than any- 

thing the brothers 
had ever seen 
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child’s face was radiant now. He 
picked up one of the brushes and 
swiftly touched the three empty 
pages, when lo! they gleamed with 
color more beautiful than anything 
that Stephen had ever done. The 
pages sprang into radiant life, just 
as he had planned them: the wise 
men, the shepherds, the friendly 
camels, the oxen, the asses, and the 
sheep ; the white dove hovering over 
the manger, the star in the upper 
corner; a rose in the straw on the 
floor. 

The drawings were perfect in ev- 
ery line, and the colors shone with 
an unearthly brilliance that made 
Stephen catch his breath. But it 
was the face of the Mother with the 
Holy Child that filled Stephen’s 
heart with awe. So real it was, so 
beautiful, that he almost thought he 


could the 
(Turn to page 42) 
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ADVENTURES OF CHUBBY CHAP 


SANTA CLAUS 


By BELLE COATES 


Drawings by NELLE FARNAM 


Lee 
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G T know why Our Snowbirds look So shivery 
andionelye They haye no Santa Claus.Cheer-up, 
birdies! Tomorrow's Christmas Day, and Chubby 
Chap will be SantaClaus toyoue 


° 


* 


understand why Santa Claus isalways 
Smiling. Its such funtodo things for others. 


Mother helped me string popcorn, 
and Daddy bougnt the bird seed but I thought 
of the qpple myself. 
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Cristmas moming) The snowbirds like their 


Christmas presents, Mother. Theyve invited. their 
friends to breakfast, and. now they're singing Christ 
mas carols totheir Santo. 
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a Three Christmas Wishes [| | 
P (Continued from page 7) | TELL MOTHER ABOUT 
; the second gift stayed for such a short TH ESE BOOKS 


little visit.” : Select the books that you think you would — 
“Rosa Lee,” Mother Lane said, meet- like best for Christmas and tell Mother | 


ing her at the door, “here’s a package for about them. 


you. It came just a moment ago, by 
special delivery.” 

Rosa Lee held out her arms for the 
package, which was lumpy and rather 
long. When she turned it over it cried, 
“Mamma!” On a card tied to the holly 
ribbon were the words “From Miss 
Hope, to a little girl who couldn’t be 
selfish.” 

The second gift had come to stay. 


ay 


The Prayer of Faith 


WEE WISDOM readers can help themselves 
and others by saying this prayer 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 

God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too. 

All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 
God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 
God is my all; I know no fear, 
Since God and love and Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kohaus. 

ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES: 
Letter Mixtures: 1. Fat-flat, 2. Pet-pelt, 3. 
Caw-claw, 4. Bad-bald, 5. Bet-belt, 6. Cot- 
colt. 
Omitted Word: Bay. 


Thanksgiving Fruits: pears, grapes, pine- 
apples, prunes. 
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Little Susie Sleep Ears 


Susie had a serious fault— 
that of letting her thoughts 
wander off in the midst of 
something that Mother was 
saying to her. This fault 
brought Susie a big disap- 
pointment, and you will 
want to know what she did. 


White Stockings and Other Tale 


This is a group of three 
charming stories. The first, 
“White Stockings,” is about 
little Sven’s generosity to 
an unexpected guest at 
Christmas time. The next 
is “When Philip Forgot,” 
and tells of a little boy’s ad- 


venture all alone in the woods. 


you can get 


Then 
comes “Thoughts Have Wings,” telling 
about little Alice’s dreams. 


These two books are printed in large 
type, and have many bright pictures. 
They are priced at 29 cents each, but 


both of them for 50 cents. 


The Four-Leafed Clover 


The | 

| | POUR LPAPED 
CLOVER 
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You will fall in love 
with Peter, the merry 
lad who sells pans 
from door to door for 
his living. You will 
be sorry about the tale 
that was started about 
him just for fun, and 
then you will rejoice 
with him in the great 
happiness that came 
to him the same day. 


How Jimmy Came Through 


HOW JIMMY 
AME THROUGH 


This story is about the 
doings of a boy, but 
mm) it is enjoyed by girls 
as well as by boys. 
When you first meet 
Jimmy Hardesty you 
decide that he is a 
lazy, selfish boy. But 
Jimmy will show you 
that he can rise above 
such faults. 


These two books are priced at 


50 cents each. 
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HERE it is nearly Christmas, and 

such a hustle and bustle as there is 
everywhere. People, big and little, are 
scurrying around with pleasant sur- 
prises up their sleeves, judging by the 
looks on their faces. Lumpy packages 
peep out from closet shelves in the most 
unexpected way, and a person has to be 
careful when opening doors for fear he 
might discover his own present by mis- 
take. 

After all, though, Christmas is not all 
gift giving. The real meaning of Christ- 
mas is found in the spirit of love that 
seems to be present everywhere at this 
time of the year. This spirit of love 
we call the Christmas spirit. The Christ 
Child came long, long ago to bring us 
this gift of love, and every year we cele- 
brate His birthday anew because of that 
gift. 

Christmas means much to all of us, 
but to some it means more than it does 
to others. We get out of Christmas just 
exactly what we put into it. No more 
—no less. This is not to say that we 
get back just the exact number of pres- 
ents that we give—far from that! But 
we do get back just the exact amount of 
love and happiness that we give out. It 
is not at all necessary to give or receive 
presents in order to express our love for 
one another. , 

Would it not bring us much happiness 
if somehow we could keep the Christ- 
mas spirit of love the whole year round? 
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GOOD WORDS BOOSTER CLUB 


We Boosters have a splendid chance to 
do just that. If we keep our pledge 
to use only words of happiness, truth- 
fulness, kindness, purity, love, cheerful- 
ness, and health, we cannot help reap- 
ing a reward of the very same kind of 
words from others. If we do this, our 
world will be filled with love at all times. 
There will be no dull or dark and dreary 
days in which to feel downhearted. 
Christmas joy and Christmas cheer will 
be ours the whole year round. 


Donald has written an interesting let- 
ter that all Boosters will enjoy. Here 
it is. 

Dear Secretary: Each month I look for- 
ward to the coming of WEE WISDOM. I 
like the story of “The Sea Cave’s Secret” 
the best because I live by the sea. My 
grandmother and I often take long walks 
along the beach. Sometimes we find many 
beautiful agates along the shore. 

As I looked out of the window this morn- 
ing I saw a white sea gull circling. It was 
getting ready to light where we had thrown 
out some bread crusts for the wrens. I 
found out that the gull had an injured leg. 
Now I shall have something to take care of. 
I shall love to call it my pet—Donald Wayne 
Butcher. 


Betty knows how to keep her head 
free from pain. We are sure all of the 
Boosters will be interested to know how 
she did it. 


Dear Boosters: I do not have headaches. 
How do I do this? If my head hurts I lie 
down on the bed. I imagine that I am a 
castle. I lie very still. My castle is filled 
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lit-tle white sheep were fast a-sleep, While shepherds watched on the 
lit-tle child lay on man- ger hay, A bright star shone o - ver- 


#: 
hill, .. When glo - ry shone down on the hill - sides brown, And 
head, ... And shep-herds and sheep saw the Babe a- sleep, And 


with thought people. What kind of thought 
people? All kinds. I ask all of these thought 
people that are not filled with love to please 
leave my castle. 

My castle is surrounded by guards. They 
are Guard Speak No Evil, Guard See No 
Evil, and Guard Hear No Evil. I tell my 
guards to watch out for angry thoughts, 
fearful thoughts, selfish thoughts, hateful 


thoughts, disobedient thoughts, and untrue ~ 


thoughts of all kinds, and to let only the 
love thoughts come in. 

My castle is very still. The guards open 
the doors, and my castle is filled with love 
people. My headache is gone. I am happy. 
—Betty Kempton. 


The Prayer of Faith is always a com- 
fort and a heip no matter when or how 
we use it. Donald was in great danger 
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but his faith in God did not fail him. 
He prayed and his prayer was answered. 

Dear Secretary: The other day I was up 
in the mountains. I was out on the lake in 
a canoe and a storm came up. I just asked 
God to help me, and said, 

“God is my help in every need... 

God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day.” 
And sure enough I landed safely, the storm 

passing over. 

I like WEE WISDOM especially now. The 
stories seem to be altogether different on 
the new kind of paper. The page to color 
is nice as the paints go on the new paper 
easily. I will have to say good-by once 
again until next month—Donald Peacock. 


If you want to be happy, try doing 
something nice for some one else. It 
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| Day we sing. Ev-’ry year it grows more dear, The Birthday of our King. 
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never fails. Betty has proved this. mascots. I keep them on my dressing table 


Three cheers for her! 


Dear Secretary: I am very glad to be a 
member of your Good Words Booster Club. 

I had a beautiful gold Persian cat. There 
was a young lady who was a cripple. She 
had always wanted a Persian, so I gave her 
mine. She was happy when I gave it to 
her and she thinks the world of it now. 

The Prayer of Faith has helped me a lot, 
and I am sure I am steadily climbing the 
hill to the Land of Love. 

I have a twin brother. He and I did a 
lot last February so that our mother and 
sister could go to California. They stayed 
six weeks and had a wonderful time. 

One of my brothers is a sailor. When 
he was in Panama he sent me the images 
of the three monkeys that are our club 
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beside The Prayer of Faith, which I have 
framed. My monkeys are two inches high 
and two and a half inches long. 

Mother and I both think WEE WISDOM 
is a wonderful magazine. My brother likes 
it too.—Betty Mosier. 


Minnie is already receiving the re- 
wards that come from having the habit 
of cheerfulness and gratitude. 

Dear Secretary: I find it easier every day 
to keep the pledge. Whenever I am in any 
trouble or fear I always know that the Lord 
is with me and I repeat the pledge over 
and over to myself. Then I always come 
out all right. Many pleasures are coming 
my way, and I think it is because I am try- 
ing to be nicer and more thankful for the 
things the Lord gives me. 
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After so many nice things have been put 
into WEE WISDOM I think that I just can’t 
get along without it. My friend also en- 
joys it very much. 

I pray every evening, but I do not pray 
very often in the morning. I am going 
to try to do it oftener.—Minnie Rudine. 


Frederick has written us such a happy 
little letter, all in rime, that we are giv- 
ing it a place in the Booster Club pages. 
If you would like to read the verses he 
sent to WEE WISDOM turn to page 20 of 
the Writers’ Guild. 


Dear Wee Wisdom: 


I love to sing, I love to dance, 
I love to run and shout, 

But little rimes run through my head, 
I cannot keep them out. 


I grab a pencil, dash ’em down, 
It’s really lots of fun, 

And then I write another verse 
As soon as one is done. 


I pester people reading them, 
They only smile you see, 

They know that writing little rimes 
Is just a joke with me. 

Oh, juggling jingles all the day, 
That’s what I love to do, 

“Good morning, dear WEE WISDOM, 
I’m sending some to you!” 


—Frederick Shavor. 


A merry Christmas to Boosters every- 


where—this year and all the years to 
come. 


THE SECRETARY. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 

Kathryn Pollard (13 years), Wasco, 
Calif.; Phyllis Lorraine Stoddard (7), 19 
Union St., South Portland, Maine; Ora 
Mahon, 181 S. Water St., Chambersburg, 
Pa.; Ruth A. McQuaid, 616 E. 64th St., 
Inglewood, Calif.; June McLaughlin, Cut 
Bank, Mont.; Mabel Janet Belcher, 15 Sum- 
mit Ave., Lynbrook, N. Y.; Norma Krause 
(12), Hazen, N. Dak.; Wanda Wither (13), 
Box 107, Gallipolis, Ohio; Elizabeth M. 
Moore (12), 439 Oakland Ave., Birmingham, 
Mich.; Sally Skillman (10), 2210 Stuart St., 
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Berkeley, Calif.; Mary Ethel Sharp (15), 
3213 Larga Ave., Los Angeles, Calif.; Jen- 
nette Rodgers (13), 9906 S. Main, Los An. 
geles, Calif.; Jean Marie Jensen, 29 Puritan 
Ave., Swampscott, Mass.; Margaret Yap 
(12), Pauwela, Maui, T. H.; Patricia Dibrel] 
(10), Box 808, Coleman, Tex.; Shirley Epley 
(8), 14507 Cedargrove, Detroit, Mich.; 
Elaine Small (13), 10 Parry Rd., Half-Way- 
Tree P. O., Jamaica, B. W. I.; Helen Ken- 
nedy (1114), 5 Pleasant Ave., Weehawken, 
N. J.; Elizabeth Lee (13), 125 South Ave. 
52, Los Angeles, Calif.; Kenneth Cline (11), 
Stotesbury, Mo.; Maxine Carpenter (11), 
Cave City, Ark.; Frances Ellen Strong, 80 
N. Bonnie, Pasadena, Calif.; Marjorie E]- 
loitt (13), 64 Hulburt Ave., Fairport, N. Y.; 
David Thompson, Moorcroft, Wyo.; Marie 
Sipe, Moorcroft, Wyo.; Mary Kay White 
(12), 81 Williams St., Bradford, Pa.; Shir- 
ley Tyson, .1162 Huntington, Pomona, Calif.; 
Marian A. Dees (13), 315 Sanere Ave., Dal- 
las, Tex.; Pocahontas Rolfe Tucker, 116 
Edison Pl., Long Beach, Calif.; Esther True 
(14), Veteran, Wyo.; Louise Few (11), Box 
442, Hendersonville, N. C.; Noel Henry Ald- 
ridge (9), 10 Escombe Ave., Parktown, 
Johannesburg, Transvaal, S. Africa; Sally 
Skillman (10), 847 Peralta Ave., Berkeley, 
Calif.; Rodger McKee, 1115 Princeton Ave., 
Flint, Mich.; LaVerne McDaniel (13), 3604 
Maryland Ave., Little Rock, Ark.; Violet 
Thomas (11), 162 W. 141st St., New York, 
N. Y. (colored). 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF OTHER 
READERS 

Ruth A. McQuaid: prosperity for family 
and self; Joan Sidebottom: to be cured of 
a cough; Maurice Lee Love: to be a good 
boy, and for success in school; Glenn Hen- 
ness Witt: to keep the pledge; Seth Terr: 
for a steady job for his father, and to be 
a good boy; Johnny Krueger: for his mother 
to get well; Shirley Epley: for her health; 
Mary P. Donikan: for her mother’s health, 
and to keep the pledge; Woodrow Ogilvie: 
for success at school; Pocahontas Rolfe 
Tucker: for self; Frances Ellen Stong: to 
overcome fear of the dark; Eldolyn Stump: 
for family’s health; Marian A. Dees: to help 
overcome temper; Martha Louise Hunger- 
ford: to keep pledge and to hold her temper; 
Rodger McKee: for school work, and to over- 
come temper and fear; LaVerne McDaniel: 
for success in schoolwork and to overcome 
nervousness. 
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Snow for Christmas 


“TSN’T it ever going to stop snow- 

ing?’’? Red turned wearily 
away from the window. The Spar- 
tans were gathered in the Roost. 
There was a cozy fire in the round 
stove and a holly wreath in the 
window. In short it was the day 
before Christmas, the very merri- 
est time of year. But the Spartans 
were not merry. 

‘You were the one who hoped it 
would snow on Christmas,’’ Red 
said to Coralee. ‘‘I hope you’re 
satisfied. 

‘‘Well, I thought snow would 
make it seem more like Christmas, 
but I didn’t wish for a blizzard,”’ 
Coralee answered. 

‘‘Dad will never be able to get the 
car out of the lane through this 

.”’ David shook his head sad- 


‘“‘The snow has drifted almost as 
high as the fence now,’’ agreed 
Cousin Bob. 

‘The very first time the 49th 
Street gang invite us to a party 
there has to be a blizzard.”’? Kegs 
flopped into a chair, his head in his 
hands. 
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The Spartans were disappointed, 
and no wonder. The secretary of 
the 49th Streeters had written to 
ask the Spartans to come to the 
city for a party at their clubhouse. 
There were to be a tree and refresh- 
ments, the letter had said. The 
Spartans had accepted happily and 
had been busy for days fixing gifts 
for each of the 49th Street gang. 
Now it looked as though they could 
not get to the party because of the 
snow. 

The door opened and David’s fa- 
ther stamped the snow from his feet 
and came in. He looked at the 
solemn faces around the stove. 

‘*1’m sorry,’’ he shook his head, 
‘*but I don’t see how we can make 

The Spartans sighed. ‘‘I guess 
I’d better telephone to the city and 
tell Bill and Jane and the others 
that we won’t be there,’’ said David. 

could ery!’’ Coralee ex- 
claimed. 

“‘That’s a girl for you.’’ 
looked his disgust. 
bawl!’’ 

**T said I could—but I’m not go- 


Red 
ahead and 
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ing to,’’ Coralee answered 
coldly, ‘‘any more than you 
are.”’ 

‘* Well, David, go on in and 
tell the 49th Street bunch 
the bad news,’’ said Chink. 

‘*What are we going to 
do with these presents?” 
Cousin Bob wanted to know. 

‘*We’d better have a party 
here and give them to ourselves.”’ 
Coralee tried to smile, but failed. 

David was putting on his coat 
to go to the house when Andy 
jumped suddenly to his feet. 

**Hold everything! I’ll be right 
back,’’ he shouted, and caught up 
his hat and coat. Before the 
startled gang could ask a question 
he had shot out the door and was 
battling the snowdrifts towards the 
big road. 

**T wonder what’s on his mind,’’ 
said Red as the gang 
watched Andy from the 
window. The Spartans 
waited impatiently while 
the minutes passed. One 
or the other of them was 
constantly at the window 
watching for his return. 

“Tf he thinks their car 
can make it when ours 
can’t, he’s wrong,’’ David 
said. 

**Well, they wouldn’t 
have to go through the 
lane to get to the big 
road,”’ offered Chink hope- 


fully, watching the road. 

but I’ll bet their 
driveway is filled up with snow over 
Andy’s knees,’’ said Red. 

‘“‘T guess you’re right,’’ Coralee 
agreed. ‘‘Oh, dear, it’s hard to act 
like a Spartan about this.’’ 

‘*T’ll bet the 49th Streeters will 
be as disappointed as we are about 
it,’? said Cousin Bob. 

“*Yes,’’? Chink nodded, ‘‘it would 
be hard to get all ready for a party, 
decorate a tree and everything, and 
then not have any one come.”’ 

*“‘But they have the refresh- 
ments,’’ Kegs reminded him. ‘‘ They 
can have a party by themselves.”’ 


The room 
was lighted 
and the fun 

began 
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The thought of all the fun 
they would miss was too 
much for the gang. For a time no 
one spoke. The crackling of the 
fire in the round stove was the only 
sound. Then Andy burst excited- 
ly into the room. 

‘‘Get your things together,’’ he 
called. ‘‘ We'll soon be on our way.”’ 

The Spartans looked at him, al- 
most afraid to hope. 

‘‘How ?”’ Coralee managed to ask 
at last. 

‘‘You’ll have to walk as far as 
the big road,’’ Andy told them. 
“Then you’ll see.’’ 

‘‘He really means it,’’ shouted 
Chink. ‘‘Come on every one, and 
get your things on.”’ 

The Spartans, still puzzled, but 
taking hope from Andy’s smile, 
turned the damper on the stove, 
bundled on their coats, and taking 
their parcels, locked the Roost and 
started trudging through the snow. 
As they reached the gate they heard 
a tinkle of bells from the big road. 
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Red climbed upon the gate. g 
‘“‘Tt’s Andy’s grandpa,’ he 
shouted, ‘‘andhehasthatold 
sleigh of his with Pete of 
hitched to it.’’ 


The Spartans crowded ° 

through the gate and down a 

the lane yelling with joy. g 
David’s father called * 


laughingly after them, ‘‘I’ll 
telephone the 49th Streeters that 
you may be a little late, but that 
you'll be there.”’ 

‘*We’ll be there—with bells on,”’ 
Red called back, as the gang piled 
into the sleigh. 

**Cover up with those blankets,”’ 
Grandpa told them. ‘‘We’ll go at 
a right good clip, now that we’re 
on the highway. It was the road up 
from the house that was tough pull- 
ing. Hold on, everybody. Giddap, 
Pete!’’ Away they went, the bells 
making Christmasy music on the 
crisp air. 

‘*Let’s sing.”’ 

Coralee started them off 
with ‘‘It came upon the 
midnight clear——”’ 

‘*Now, ‘Oh, Little Town 
of Bethlehem,’’’ David 
suggested. 

_ They were all so happy 
and so warm, snuggled un- 
der the blankets, and the 
outskirts of the city ap- 
peared before any of them 
thought it possible. It was 
a surprised group of 49th 
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Streeters that watched the sleigh 
filled with children stop in front of 
their clubhouse. 

‘“‘T never rode in a sleigh,’’ said 
Jane longingly. 

**T’ll tell you what,’’ said Coralee, 
‘‘we’ll go into the house and get 
warm while you 49th Streeters go 
for a ride.”’ 

‘But isn’t Grandpa too cold to 
drive any more?’’ Jane asked 
doubtfully. 

‘‘Pshaw!’? Grandpa laughed. 
‘‘Why, when I was a youngster I 
used to stay out all day in such 
weather. Come on and hop in.’’ 

“You Spartans go into the 
house,’’ invited Bill, ‘‘and get 
warm, but don’t go out to the club- 
house until we get back.’’ 

So the Spartans went inside 
where Bill’s mother took their 
wraps and made them comfortable, 
while the 49th Streeters rode gayly 
through the city streets, singing 
and calling greetings to their neigh- 
bors. Then when they returned 
Jane and the others led the Spar- 
tans into a darkened clubhouse. 
Suddenly in one corner a beautiful 
tree blazed with blue and green and 
red lights. It had a silver star at 
the very top. When the Spartans 
had exclaimed over the _ tree’s 
beauty, the room was lighted and 
the fun began. There were games 
and presents for every one, and so 
much to eat that even Kegs was 
forced at last to refuse any more. 

‘Tt has been a beautiful party,”’ 
said Coralee as the two gangs said 
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good-by, and the Spartans settled 
themselves for the long ride home- 
ward in the starlight. The Spar- 
tans agreed with her to a man. 


‘*We’d have missed it all, too, if 
it hadn’t been for Andy,’’ Red re- 
minded them. 


‘*T only had the idea,’’ Andy told 
them. ‘‘It was Grandpa who got 
us here.”’ 


‘* And old Pete,’’ laughed Grand- 
pa. 

**And I’m still glad I wished for 
snow,”’ laughed Coralee. 


Stephen’s Book 
(Continued from page 32) 


woman breathe as she smiled on the 
lovely sleeping child in her arms. 
The Baby’s face was like the face 
of the boy who stood, radiant with light, 
before him. This boy was speaking now, 
and his voice was deep and kind: 


“Stephen, the days that thou livest 
paint their own pictures in the great 
book of thine own life. Thy thoughts 
are the decorations; thy deeds, the 
brushes; the feeling in thy heart, the 
color. Therefore, ‘whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are hon- 
orable, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are 
of good report . . . think on these 
things.’ ” 


The child was gone. But the book, 
more beautiful than anything the broth- 
ers had ever seen, lay there open before 
Stephen, and all were glad when the 
abbot chose it to be sent to the king; 
for they felt that it alone was worthy 
of the brotherhood of St. Boniface. 
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Fruit Cake Time 


By JATTA TAYLOR KEITH 


“7 LIKE to make fruit cakes,” began 

Mrs. Miller, “because I can bake 
when I feel like baking, then put the 
cake away, and it is all ready when 
needed. In fact, fruit cake is better if 
it is left to age for a time.” 


“Is that why Mother always bakes 
her Christmas cakes ahead of time?” 
asked Ann Beth. 

“Yes, indeed,” replied Mrs. Miller, 
“and today each of you girls will make 
a fruit cake. See these metal Christ- 
mas boxes? They are just the right 
size for a small cake. They come from 
the ten-cent store, so if you want to 
make cakes for Christmas presents you 
know where to buy your boxes. Get 
out your notebooks and copy this 
recipe.” 


ECONOMY FRUIT CAKE 


1 cupful sugar 

14 cupful molasses 

1 cupful milk 

cupfuls whole wheat flour 
cupful white flour 

4 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
1 teaspoonful cinnamon 

¥, teaspoonful allspice 

Y, teaspoonful cloves 

Y, teaspoonful mace 

teaspoonful grated nutmeg 
1 lb. chopped seeded raisins 
Y% teaspoonful salt 


the white flour, baking powder, salt, and 
spices together and mix thoroughly with the 
whole wheat flour. Add the dry ingredients 
to the ingredients in the bowl. Add the 
floured raisins and mix well. Turn the bat- 
ter into a paper lined pan and bake in a 
“moderate to slow” oven for 50 minutes. 


“Fifty minutes—that’s almost an 
hour,” commented Marjorie. 

“Yes,” agreed Mrs. Miller, “that is the 
correct time for a large loaf to bake in 
an ordinary bread pan. However, we 
are going to divide our cake batter into 
thirds, so our cakes will be smaller. In 
that case we should reduce the baking 
time to about 35 or 40 minutes, and 
bake in a ‘moderate’ oven.” 


“Should we cut waxed paper to fit the 
pan as we did for our Graham bread?” 
asked Daisy Dean. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Miller, “but first 
grease the inside of the cake pan. Now 
dust the greased pan with flour. Re- 
move any extra flour by tapping the pan, 
first at one end, then at the other, sharp- 
ly on the table. Then put in the waxed 
paper and pour in the cake batter. 

“Most fruit cakes are finished with 
either a fruit glaze or with candied 
fruits and nuts, which are sprinkled 
over the cake batter just before it is 
put into the oven. The larger pieces of 


Stir the sugar, molasses, and milk to- 


gether in a mixing bowl. Put %4 cupful 
white flour on a plate, and with a fork toss 
the raisins in the flour until they are cov- 
ered with it. Then sift the remainder of 
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fruit should be pressed into the cake,” 
Mrs. Miller informed the girls. “If a 
glaze is used it is put on with a brush 
after the cake is cool.” 
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Christmas 
Cut-Out 


By LUCILLE MORGAN ISON 


Here are patterns for a Christ- 
mas cut-out. If you follow the di- 
rections, you will have an attrac- 
tive nativity group to arrange un- 
der your Christmas tree or on the 
fireplace mantel. 

First make the screen or back- 
ground. Cut one piece of dark-blue 
cardboard five and one-half inches 
wide by eight inches high, then cut 
two additional pieces of cardboard five and 
one-half inches wide by seven inches high. 
Round off the tops of all three pieces as 
shown. Place the highest piece in the mid- 
dle and hinge the three pieces together by 
pasting strips of paper or cloth down the 
back. See the illustration. Trace off the 
angel pattern on tissue paper, retrace it on 
white paper, then cut out this angel. Now 
turn the tissue pattern over and trace and 
cut out the other angel, which will be fac- 
ing in the opposite direction. Use 
the star pattern and cut out a gold 
or yellow star. Cut out some small- 
er gold stars and tiny circles. Paste 
the angels, stars, and circles on the 
screen. Follow the illustration. 
Trace five or six lambs, three 
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shepherds, and one Mary and Child 
on stiff black paper. Draw bases 
for the shepherds and for the figure 
of Mary and the Child (similar to 
the bases for the lambs only a little 
larger) so they can stand up. Cut 
out the figures. B is the halo pat- 
tern. Cut two halos out of gold 
paper and paste one back of the 
Baby’s head and one back of Mary’s 
head. 

Fold back the bases on the dotted 
lines on all the cut-outs and group 
them in front of the screen as shown 
in the picture. If you do not have 
colored paper, use paint or crayolas 
to make your figures the desired 
colors. 


A Gift for Your Doll 


(Continued from page 15) 


knitting—do not count in the sleeve.) 
Then take off one stitch at the end of 
each row for ten rows. (To take off a 
stitch knit the last two stitches to- 


gether.) 
Now knit one stitch and purl one 


stitch to make the other sleeve. Meas- 
ure to get both sleeves the same size. 
When they are the same length, bind off 
the last row. 

With fine white thread whip the 
sleeves shut. With pink or blue crochet 
cotton crochet the simplest little edge 
you know how to make around both 
sleeves, and all around the sweater. Now 
fold back one side of the sweater for 
the collar. See the diagram. Finish the 
sweater by running a narrow silk rib- 
bon through both sides of the collar and 
tying it in a bow. See where the rib- 
bon is fastened in the picture. 
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Christmas Presents 


(Continued from page 22) 


dividual powder puffs. 

For Mother a coaster set would be 
nice (figure 4). Use six lids from may- 
onnaise jars as coasters for the glasses, 
and the lid from a syrup bucket as the 
pitcher coaster. A discarded tray might 
also be painted to match. First, give all 
the coasters and the tray two coats of 
enamel of a color to match either the 
breakfast room furnishings or Mother’s 
glassware. When the enamel is thor- 
oughly dry, trace design A in the cen- 
ter of each piece and paint with bright 
colors. 

A set of spice canisters made of emp- 
ty vegetable cans, using lids from jars 
or other containers to fit, are very at- 
tractive when painted white or some 
color to match the other kitchen things 
and decorated with the flower design B. 

Does your daddy sometimes remark 
about never being able to find his let- 
ters? He will not make such remarks if 
you make a mail box (figure 6) for his 
room. Then you can always put his 
letters in it. Use an empty oblong can 
such as varnish comes in—the quart- 
size can is about right. Cut out the top 
and punch a hole to hang the can up by. 
Then paint it both inside and out. 

Larger square or oblong cans can be 
used for waste baskets (figure 7). Legs 
made of potlid knobs, which can be pur- 
chased for a few cents, add much to the 
appearance of your basket. Paint inside 
and out, and when dry decorate with 
gold or silver stars, which you can buy 
at the ten-cent store. 
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Revised Edition of 
a Familiar Book 


Charles Fillmore’s book Talks on Truth 
has been revised and amplified, and it now 
takes its place in our standard library of 
books. Three new chapters have been added, 
and changes made here and there through- 
out the book. Some friend of yours who is 
an advanced student of Truth would prize 
this book for Christmas. In cloth binding, 
it is priced at $1; in flexible binding, at $2. 


Gifts That 
Keep on Coming 


A gift subscription for a Unity periodical 
is something of year-long benefit, a gift that 
keeps on coming. In addition to Wee Wis- 
dom Unity publishes five other periodicals. 
They are Unity, a 100-page magazine, the 
keynote of which is healing through faith; 
Unity Daily Word, which brings a page 
lesson for every day, besides inspirational 
articles and poems; Weekly Unity, a con- 
cise, practical publication of eight pages, 
dealing with the simple, everyday problems 
of life; Good Business, a 50-page periodical, 
containing new and practical ideas for put- 
ting business on a successful basis; and 
Progress, a magazine of constructive fiction 
and articles on timely subjects. The price 
of a year’s subscription for each is $1. 


Send Your Friends 
Greeting Booklets 


Our Christmas booklets serve as a delight- 
ful reminder of the holiday season, besides 
carrying to your friends a bit of Truth 
teaching. In addition to Holy Bread and 
The Song of Life, a new booklet, Where 
Blessings Begin, is available this Christmas. ~ 
In attractive covers, each accompanied by 
an envelope bearing a festive design, these 
greeting booklets convey the real Christmas 
spirit. And they cost no more than the 
average greeting card. All three are priced 
at 10 cents each; $1 for twenty copies. 


ift Suggestions 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


FOR OLDER PEOPLE 


A New Book 
for Christmas 


The Contemplation of Christ, by Ernest 
C. Wilson, which was recently published, 
has one of the most attractive covers that 
any Unity book ever had. The design 
beautifully portrays the figure of the Mas- 
ter and is done in four colors. Many per- 
sons wrote us of the new understanding 
that the chapters in this book brought them 
when they were printed in our magazines, 
and we are sure that any one would ap- 
preciate this book as a gift whether he is 
a Truth student or not. The price is 50 
cents. 


Working with God 


This book by Gardner Hunting is an in- 
spiration from cover to cover. It is written 
in a straightforward, compelling way, show- 
ing the reader how to make Truth the big 
thing in his life. Each chapter deals with 
a subject of real interest and importance 
to any student who is earnestly trying to 
pattern his life after the teaching of Truth. 
This book makes an ideal Christmas gift. 
Bound in dark-green cloth, and gold-stamped, 
it is priced at $1; in flexible binding, at $2. 


A Doctor 
Uses Truth 


The question is often asked whether phy- 
sicians make use of Truth principles in con- 
nection with the practice of medicine. In 
Truth Ideas of an M.D. Dr. C. O. Southard 
points out the relation between medical sci- 
ence and religious science, and shows that 
Truth plays an important part in all heal- 
ings. Some friend of yours who is under 
the claim of ill health would find this book 
a source of rich new ideas about life. Why 
not send it as a Christmas gift? It comes 
in dark-green cloth binding at $1. 
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TOYLAND-TALES 


A Page to Color. Wad, 


The toys are trimming the Christmas tree 
With tinsel and candles too, you see. 

So when the toymaker comes hurrying back, 
He’ll find it all ready for Santa Claus’ pack. 
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The Christmas Story 


Passing Tests 


(Continued from page 25) 


LESSON STORY 12, DECEMBER 23, 1934 


Let us get very still and think for a 
few moments about the Christmas story. 
Some of you may say to yourselves, “I 
know all about the story that tells how 
the angel appeared to the shepherds who 
were watching their sheep on the hills of 
Judea. When the shepherds saw the 
angel they were very much frightened 
and the angel told them not to be afraid, 
that he had come to bring them good 
tidings. Then he told them to go into 
the little town of Bethlehem and they 
would find in a manger in a stable where 
animals were kept a new born Babe, who 
was to be the Savior of the world.” 

Yes, you do know the story. Now let 
us see if you know what the angel’s 
message to the shepherds means to a 
child living in the year 1934. 

First let us repeat the angel’s words: 
“Be not afraid; for behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy which shall be 
to all people.” When he said “to all peo- 
ple,” he meant to you and to me as well 
as to the people of Judea. The angel 
said, “I bring you tidings of great joy.” 
Then he told the shepherds the good 
news that the Babe in Bethlehem was 
the Christ child, the Savior for whom 
the Jews had long been waiting. 

We know that Jesus the Christ is all 
that the Jews expected Him to be and 
more. But He does not overcome en- 
emies by fighting; He overcomes them 
with love. He came to rule over all the 


land, but not as a king sitting on a gold-- 


en throne surrounded by his subjects. 
He rules each and every one of us, when 
we let Him, by ruling our thoughts and 
our acts, guiding us in ways of happi- 
ness and peace. And that is the mes- 
sage the angel brought to you. 
“Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace among men.” 
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LESSON SToRY 13, DECEMBER 30, 1934 


Our Bible lesson for today is about 
tests. (You will find the lesson in | 
John 5:1-5, 10-13.) 

You take tests in your schoolwork and 
of course you know that they are given 
to show both you and your teacher just 
how much of your schoolwork you have 
really learned. Sometimes we think be- 
cause we can repeat a lesson word for 
word that we know it. The truth is 
that we do not really know it unless we 
can use it. 

You learn the rule that a verb is a 
word that expresses action or tells what 
the subject does. If your teacher wants 
to know whether or not you really know 
what a verb is, she tests you by asking 
you to pick out the verbs in a sentence 
and to make up a sentence using one or 
more verbs. When you can pass the 
test, both you and your teacher know 
that you have learned what a verb is. 

This rule for tests holds good in the 
lessons of life. The lesson for today is 
about the tests we must pass to prove 
that we understand the rules Jesus gave 
us to live by. The most important rule 
is that we should love one another. Je- 
sus gave the rule or commandment in 
these words: “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, .. . and thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

Let us test ourselves to see whether 
or not we really know and understand 
the rule. ‘If we love God we obey His 
commandments. Stated simply these 
commandments are that we shall not tell 
falsehoods, that we shall not take or 
even deeply wish for things that belong 
to another, that we shall honor and obey 
our parents and so on. 

The following thought will help you: 

I love my neighbors as myself. 
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The Snow 
By Virginia Sheaff 


There are holes in the sky. 
Now how do I know? 

Because they've just opened 
To pour out the snow. 


They sift out the snowflakes 
That come stealing down, 

To make a white blanket 
That covers the ground. 


But when the snow’s over, 
SUR 
Ee They close up quite tight. 
They twinkle like stars when 
You see them at night. 
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Roommates and Races 
(Continued from page 14) 


me work it.” Sam settled himself in 
the seat. “This is fun,” he shouted, row- 
ing like a wound-up toy. “If it hadn't 
been for you and your muscle developer, 
Alan, Cecil never would have won that 
race.” 

“There was something more impor- 
tant even than the invention,” said Alan 
as he pointed to the framed Prayer of 
Faith hanging on the wall. 

Sam stopped rowing and went over to 
read the verses. 

“Every word of that is true,” said 
Cecil stoutly. 

Sam looked at Cecil as though he were 
really seeing him for the first time. “I 
believe you could make the basket-ball 
team if you tried,” he said. 

In far-off South America Mrs. Perry 
was reading Alan’s letter to Mr. Perry. 
She laughed merrily as she read. 
“Dear Mother: 

I’ve found an opportunity here at 
school, and I wonder if I could invite 
it to spend next summer with me on 
Grandmother Perry’s ranch. The op- 
portunity is——” 

Mr. Perry interrupted. “You don’t 
need to read any further,” he said. “I 
can guess that Alan’s opportunity is a 
boy who has never known the joyous, 
wholesome living that Alan has found 
in our good little Top-o’-the-World 
Town, so Alan wants to share it with 
him.” 


Table Blessing 


“Life of God, so strong and sure, 
Makes me well and keeps me pure.” 
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‘Twas 
Christ- 
mas mor- 
ning. Danny 
and Dot were 
opening their 
gifts one by one. 
There were dishes, 
and dollies, a foot- 
ball, and skates, and 
games that were sure 
to be fun. “We're the 
luckiest twins in the world!” 
exclaimed Dot. “Yes, we are!” 
answered Danny in glee. Spoke 
Father, “There’s something —a 
letter, I think, right at the top of the 
tree.” Then he reached up to get it, 
while on tiptoe the twins impatiently 
waited to see whom the letter was for 
and what it contained. Each thought, “It 
might be for me.” “For Danny and Dot,” 
at last Father read. “Another fine gift for the 
twins — a subscription for WEE WISDOM 
magazine, and this is the month it begins.” 


: 


‘ “Hooray!” cried the children; then they wished and 
: they wished it was time the first copy to see. “Why 
4 bless me.” said Father, “it's already here,” and he 


pulled it right out from the tree. Then Danny and Dot 
sat right down to enjoy the WEE WISDOM stories and 
rhymes, the cut-outs and puzzles, the pictures and games, 
and suggestions for having good times. “Oh, this is our very 
best gift,” they declared. And now, boys and girls, why not 
send a twelve-month subscription for this magazine as your gift to 
some little 
friend? You'll 
find in this 
number a Q 
blank for & 
your use; just 
fill in and mail it today. One 
dollar’s the price of WEE 
WISDOM and this is really 
a small price to pay. 


SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Missouri 


